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_ Four hundred years ago the world, or a great and grow- 
ing part of the world, put the Catholic Church in the dock 
and read out aganst her a long roll of accusations, upon 
which they demanded her death. As the trial of Warren 
Hastings lasted for half a lifetime the trial of the Church 
on these charges has lasted not less than four lifetimes. 
It will end, it is already ending, with an acquittal—on 
those charges. On every one of the vital and particular 
points of that indictment, the world has in the interval 
come round to the Church’s side. The people of the 
Great War will not condemn her for praying for the 
dead ; the comtemporaries of the feminist movement will 
not condemn her for exalting a Woman to her altars; the 
progressives and the meliorists will not condemn her mere- 
ly for hoping for the improvement of a sinner after death; 
the ethical and the efficient will not condemn her merely 
for believing in the efficiency of works as well as faith; 
an age of aesthetes will not condemn her for ritual and 
symbolism ; an age of social reformers will not condemn 
her for condemnation of usury or interference with in- 
dividual commercialism. Some of these points are more 
slowly apprehended than others; but the world will al- 
most certainly not condemn her on any of the points on 
which she was called up to be condemned. It was nat- 
urally necessary, therefore, to make out a new list of 
charges even if they completely contradicted the old ones. 
Mr. Arnold Lunn is a highly intelligent and interesting 
representative of those who hold this new brief. He 
is far too clever and cultivated to preserve the old prej- 
udices or waste time in retrieving the old defeats. In 
matters like the Newman and Kingsley controversy he 
accepts the verdict of the civilized world in a manly and 
magnanimous fashion; and even his strictures on modern 
people like Mr. Belloc and myself are accompanied with 
compliments, which I should like to acknowledge at the 
beginning with all possible sincerity of thanks. 

Mr. Lunn gives examples intended to show that my 
logic is weak ; and indeed I do not necd any startling log- 
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ical strength to show that it is he who is illogical. He 
complains of my saying that the sort of man who admires 
Italian art while despising Italian religion is a tourist and 
a cad; and apparently imagines that he poses me by bring- 
ing in the Pyramids and asking whether admiration for 
them demands the revival of the worship of Isis. It may 
surprise him to learn that I do not despise the worship of 
Isis, or any of his other examples, the Moslem culture or 
the Greece of Venizelos and the Balkan War, as I infer 
that he does, and as the supercilious tourist does certainly 
despise what he would call the superstitions of Italy. He 
also complains of my pointing out that the confidence of 
rival religions does not contradict the possibility of a true 
religion, any more than the confidence of rival tipsters 
contradicts the fact that one horse will really win. He 
disputes this by a curious argument to the effect that in 
the first case there are nineteen black balls, and in the 
other case a million black balls, to one white. From this 
I gather that Mr. Lunn knows exactly what numerical 
chances we all have of guessing the secret of the universe ; 
and, if he is in possession of this information, I hope he 
will make it public. Personally I should have guessed 
the contrary; the more I think, the more the mob of 
sects and philosophies narrows down to a few alternative 
cosmic conceptions, much fewer than the horses entered 
for a race. But in either case, my argument is left quite 
unaffected. Whether there are twenty balls or twenty bil- 
lion balls, it is none the less untrue to say that a man can- 
not get hold of the right ball because a great many excited 
and optimistic competitors think they can get hold of it. 
These are very trifling points ; and yet Mr. Lunn seems to 
lose his temper about them in quite a curious way. He 
bursts out: “When Chesterton writes this kind of stuff, 
he knows perfectly well that he is talking nonsense.” I 
am very willing in one sense to accept the compliment. 
When I talk nonsense I do know perfectly well that I am 
talking nonsense ; and I am happy to say that I have talked 
a great deal of nonsense. I also know when other people 
are talking nonsense. But it does not seem to me non- 
sense to say that a gentleman might refrain from in- 
sulting a peasant’s altar while admiring his church, as he 
would refrain from insulting the peasant’s wife while ad- 
miring her peasant costume. And it does not seem to 
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me nonsense to say that even in a large raffle somebody 
may possibly win. 

There is a long catalogue of cases of this kind. He 
tries to show, for instance, that there is something incon- 
sistent in my having shown a sympathy with the heroic 
quality in the French Revolution and my having refused 
to agree with Trotsky and the Bolshevists. It is not 
very difficult to solve his problem for him. Strange to 
say, even a revolutionist generally revolts in favour of 
something. More strangely still, it is generally in favour 
of something with which he happens to agree. Even Mr. 
Lunn will admit that I am not likely to raise a revolution 
on behalf of the Orangeman of Belfast, or to effect a coup 
d’état to establish a triumvirate of Trust Magnates. I am 
just as little willing to applaud a coup d’état which estab- 
lished the sort of Marxian Communism against which I 
have argued all my life. It was not primarily because the 
Marxians were Jews; though it is also quite consistent 
with my whole political creed to prefer that a Russian 
Revolution should be Russian. The French Revolution 
was emphatically French. It was national, and I have 
always defended nationalism ; the other was avowedly cos- 
mopolitan, and I have always attacked cosmopolitanism. 
But quite apart from that question, the mere economic 
facts would answer Mr. Lunn’s question. The French 
Revolution, with all its faults, insisted strongly on private 
property, fixed the peasant firmly on his own land and 
opened an era of legislation for the deliberate distribution 
of small property. In other words, it was emphatically 
not a Communist Revolution, as none have more clearly 
explained than the most intelligent Communists. It was 
directed, however imperfectly, along the lines of what we 
call Distributism. 

I think these examples will be sufficient to show that 
Mr. Lunn is not very fortunate as a hunter of fallacies; 
and more successful as a breeder of them. 

He derides me very much for dependence upon the 
authority of Mr. Belloc, and proceeds to attack it with all 
the authority of Mr. Coulton. I do not quite understand 
why such dependence is more disgraceful in me than in 
him; but in any case the particular matter of Mr. Coulton 
is one in which I shall, I fear, horrify the Protestant rever- 
ence for authority by indulging an independent judg- 
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ment, and not merely a dependent one. Since reading Mr. 
Lunn’s book, I have made the controversial acquaintance 
of Mr. Coulton—and been honoured with a criticism by 
that very learned man. I know him to be a very learned, 
a very able, a very sincere and a very scholarly fanatic. 
And I know that his methods of using his great scholar- 
ship, while morally, doubtless, not intentionally unscrupu- 
lous, are intellectually utterly untrustworthy. I have before 
me at the moment a simple quotation from St. Thomas 
Aquinas on the very subject that Mr. Lunn mentions, the 
subject of dancing, with Mr. Coulton’s comment upon it. 
It is a small and compact case; and it is conclusive. Mr. 
Coulton began by saying that he could hardly find in all 
the medieval moralists even the most grudging permission 
to dance; it was murmured, so to speak, that there might 
be an exception about weddings. Father Lopez of Cam- 
bridge quoted a passage from the master of all medieval 
moralists, who practically made moral theology. St. 
Thomas Aquinas said, as plainly as words could say it, 
that dancing was not wrong; that it might be a positive 
virtue if it was done with the motive of refreshing our- 
selves to do our duty; that this relaxation or amusement 
was absolutely necessary to men; that dancing should be 
done (not merely at weddings) but “on joyful occasions, 
days of liberation, weddings and things of that kind” ; and 
that the only limitations were that priests should not them- 
selves dance, that the dance and song should be decent 
and should not be done with dissolute company. Mr. 
Coulton tried to wriggle out of this detailed testimony, 
to which he had himself appealed, in the most amazing 
manner in all my controversial experience. He said that 
St. Thomas must really have meant to repeat what Al- 
bertus Magnus had said somewhere else. In other words, 
his principle of criticism was that Aquinas must have 
meant what Albertus said. Then he quoted from Al- 
bertus to the effect that good songs were songs in praise 
of God. He did not venture on the obvious deduction 
that good dances were dances in praise of God—what- 
ever they would be like. He simply assumed that when 
St. Thomas said men must have amusements like dancing, 
because they cannot always be serious, St. Thomas must 
have been copying slavishly (but incorrectly) from some- 
body else who said the opposite, 
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Since I read that remarkable piece of criticism, I have 
lost all apprehension about the authority of Mr. Coulton. 
I do not know half so much as he does; but I know much 
more. I do not know whether Albertus Magnus said 
what is attributed to him or not; but I know that what 
Aquinas says is the very first question that would occur 
to anybody making an impartial summary of medieval 
morals on any point. I know that St. Thomas was not one 
medieval writer, any more than Darwin was one Dar- 
winian. I know that a trustworthy teacher would have 
said naturally at the beginning, “Aquinas does indeed al- 
low dancing, but most of the other doctors are less in- 
dulgent.” This critic appeared in the remarkable char- 
acter of a medieval historian who had forgotten all about 
St. Thomas Aquinas, or deliberately ignored him until 
actually confronted with him; when he produced the 
above explanation. I know that no man confronted with 
such a fact offers such an explanation from any motive 
but that of sheer, blind, rabid, incorrigible bigotry. I 
am not so learned as Mr. Coulton, or as Mr. Belloc, or as 
Cardinal Gasquet or a good many other people who 
could probably be quoted on the other side. But if I 
should find Mr. Belloc trying to twist a fair Socialist argu- 
ment with the insane perversity involved in that passage 
about Albertus Magnus, I may possibly transfer my 
trust. 

It is quite vain, therefore, for Mr. Lunn to throw 
broken bits of Mr. Coulton at me, when Mr. Coulton 
has thrown such very broken bits of medieval scholar- 
ship at him. The layman can only judge the learned 
man on such general grounds; but he has a right to judge 
him on such grounds. And I judge that all these de- 
tails are parts of a purely partisan brief, showing far 
less historical sympathy with all sides of the quarrel 
than I have myself. I have every reason to suspect even 
the evidence I cannot check; and some of it, even as it 
stands, I can check. I see it is a sophistry, for instance, 
to suggest that the Church did not sympathize with the 
liberation of serfs because the actual act of liberation was 
always done by secular rulers. By whom else could it be 
done? Emancipation as a legal act would naturally be 
done by some sort of government; and to say it was done 
by secular rulers is merely to say that the rulers ruled. 
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I can see it is a sophistry to quote one extract in which 
one monastery refers to serfs in the recognized legal 
fashion. We might as well quote the case of one plumber 
who had-bought his villa in Camberwell and use it to 
prove that there was no Socialist movement among the 
artisans. I can see it is a sophistry to talk as if the moral 
ideals of secular rulers were some ideals other than those 
of the Church; and if anybody believes it, he at least 
knows less about the Middle Ages than I dc. But I can- 
not cover all these points except by saying that we Cath- 
olics are so mutinous and intractable an:i independent that 
we only believe in an authority we have reason to trust, 
and entirely decline to believe in an authority we have 
every reason to distrust. The general charge or challenge 
of Mr. Lunn is, however, a much more interesting mat- 
ter. - It is all the more interesting because Mr. Lunn has 
very little notion of where the interest really lies. It lies 
in the fact that, historically speaking, the very challenge 
is a retractation and the very charge is a retreat. 

There is something creepy in the way in which men are 
blind to these enormous and simple facts; especially about 
their own position. This particular point, about whether 
the Middle Ages were too Puritanical, about things like 
the dance, is one of a series of some three or four things 
with which Mr. Lunn charges Catholicism. The first is 
this Puritanism; the second is a superstitious belief in 
Biblical inspiration; the third is the doctrine of damna- 
tion; and there are others of the sort. What is remark- 
able, what is astounding about all of them is simply this; 
that in each case the new Protestant charge is the precise 
opposite of the old or rather the very recent Protestant 
charge. In every single case we can call the most famous 
witnesses against us as witnesses in our favour. 

These people cannot see this because they can never see 
anything so colossal as common sense. When, in their 
thirst for authority, they say, “Who said the Middle 
Ages were any merrier than the Puritans?” the answer 
is “The Puritans said so; it was the whole point of two 
centuries of protest against the laxity and immorality 
of the Papists. Go and tell Praise God Barebones that 
the Papists were not more given over to godless merri- 
ment than he was!” 

We think we are less prone than Protestants to a 
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materialistic Bible-worship. If he wants to know why we 
think so, the answer is because the Protestants think so, 
and for three hundred mortal years have systematically 
thought so and said so. It was they who accused us of not 
believing in the Bible, and now they suddenly begin to 
accuse us of believing in the Bible, because they have 
equally suddenly discovered that they do not believe in it 
themselves. We say that Catholics have gone much fur- 
ther than any other Christians in modifying the divine 
justice by the divine mercy; and the proof of it is in ten 
thousand insults that called our mercy maudlin and our 
compromise sentimental. It was they who insisted on 
nothing but the naked hell-fire, in the face of which our 
mountain of hope was visionary and our prayers for the 
dead were vain. They were the true champions of isolated 
and undiluted damnation. They said so, and they ought 
to know. 

Having been abused for four hundred years for tramp- 
ling on the Bible, we are now to be abused for extrava- 
gantly exalting it. After having been, pursued up to this 
very hour with every sort of vituperation and slander 
as people who hide the Bible, hate the Bible, bury the 
Bible, burn the Bible, a hasty order is issued and we are 
now to undergo this treatment as people who idolatrize 
the Bible. The slander and vituperation can still go 
on; there is really no need for any momentary cessation 
of hostilities; all that world can go on doing as it is 
accustomed to do. It is only the reason for doing it at 
all that has been rapidly readjusted and reversed. 

Now I have no intention of entering here on a technical 
theological analysis of the doctrine about the inspiration 
of Scripture or about the danger of spiritual death. A 
Catholic layman, who is not an expert theologian, is always 
averse from attempting these technical definitions; not, 
as many probably still believe, because he is afraid of be- 
ing burnt or even excommunicated, but rather for the 
very opposite reason. He is afraid of disturbing, not so 
much Catholic authority as Catholic liberty. The def- 
initions of the theologians are often drawn with exquisite 
exactitude and even delicacy, so as to allow as much as 
possible to every true element or to every side of the 
truth. I put in a word upon this point because I do not 
think it is very generally understood. In nothing does 
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the Faith differ from the fads of the modern world more 
markedly than in this ; that while it calls for a great deal of 
self-control in all sorts of people for all sorts of reasons, 
there are really very few things which it absolutely for- 
bids, as intrinsically and invariably evil; as having no high- 
er form and no possible utility. Diabolism, the deformities 
of erotic perversion, the mere malice that delights in hurt- 
ing others as such, the real blasphemy that is cold con- 
tempt of God, these are almost the only things I can 
think of. Love is lawful in marriage; wine is lawful in 
moderation; war is lawful in self-defence; gambling is 
lawful for those who can lawfully risk the money; and 
so on. That is exactly where Catholic morals do differ 
from the sweeping negations of the Pacifist or the Pro- 
hibitionist. The Catholic definition is carefully framed 
for freedom; to allow as much liberty and variety as is 
consistent with right reason. The same is true of the the- 
ological definition ; ideas are seldom entirely excluded but 
rather reconciled. I mean that it seldom excludes any 
normal element cogsidered as an aspect of truth suitable 
for contemplation. A Catholic who wants to think about 
omnipotence and the divine deluge of grace can think 
about it as much as a Calvinist; only the Calvinist cannot 
turn round and think about the liberty of the soul and the 
Catholic can. Now if authority forbade us to be grateful 
to God, or forbade us to rejoice in the freedom of man, 
it might in either case be harder to obey. If the Church 
denied all dependence on God as Tolstoy denied all de- 
pendence on patriotism, or if the Pope negatived every 
form of will as the Prohibitionist does every form of 
wine, then authority might be asking much more from 
us. But what authority asks us to accept is nine times 
out of ten not a negation but a combination. It is a 
combination of truths made with extraordinary care by 
people who know far more than I do about such truths, 
who know truths to be included which I should leave out 
without even knowing it. I might have a difficulty in be- 
lieving that any essential element such as grace or will or 
mercy or judgment or inspiration or liberty should be 
excluded. I have not the smallest difficulty in believing 
that the authorities know better than I how they can best 
be included. I know what things are valuable to me and 
they are permitted to me; but the balancing of these good 
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things against a thousand other good things that I have 
never thought of, meant for millions of other people I 
shall never know, is an enormous business, with some- 
thing dizzy about it, like the balancing of a mountain 
upon its peak. I believe it is a divine business; and I 
do not see how it could be done except as a divine busi- 
ness. But even considering it as a human business, I have 
not the smallest reluctance in leaving it to those whose 
business it is. Those diplomatists in the world of ideas 
can make alliances between one idea and another, on the 
only terms on which their peace can logically endure. I 
am not going to be the next ignorant provincial to pro- 
voke a breach of the peace; and if Protestants are waiting 
for any “Roman Converts” to do it, they will wait a long 
time. We will not lose our liberty so easily. We will 
not be stampeded into new sects and new negotiations and 
new vetoes, and find ourselves a hundred years hence 
forbidden to wear hats or live in houses, because some 
noisy egotist had not brains enough to understand a sen- 
tence of St. Thomas Aquinas. The sentence, when under- 
stood, is generally a reconciliation. It is said that an out- 
sider is a fool if he interferes with a quarrel; he is ten 
times more a fool who interferes with a reconciliation. 
This is a digression; but though it is not meant as an 
immediate answer to the question about inspiration and 
the rest, it is not altogether irrelevant to the general ques- 
tion running through the book called Roman Converts. 
Anyhow, it is for these reasons that I must decline to re- 
define the definitions about these theological points, exactly 
as I should decline to amend a formula of the Astronomer 
Royal or to alter a few unimportant figures in one of the 
ledgers of the Bank of England. I am much more sure 
in the case of Catholic theologians than I am in the case 
of astronomers or financiers that these people know what 
they are doing and that they are essentially doing what 
I want done. Just as men used to believe in a harmony 
of the stars I believe in a harmony of the spirits; but 
I do not even know how many spirits there are, any more 
than I know how many stars there are. And just as the 
banker has to balance his books, so the theologian has to 
balance his doctrines. But the point is that the books will 
lose their balance, whether they are financial or theological 
books, if somebody plays about with the records in one 
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place without even knowing what corresponds to it in 
some other place. St. Thomas Aquinas was pre-eminently 
a man whose books balanced; but the accountant has to 
go through them very thoroughly to audit them correctly. 
I am not going to help anybody to cook the accounts. The 
most precise definitions that Mr. Lunn mav cite are sub- 
ject to all sorts of modifications that Mr. Lunn does not 
know, and to many that I do not know. But I have just 
mentioned St. Thomas Aquinas; and I recall a sentence 
about Moses speaking to a rude people which would 
probably modify Mr. Lunn’s interpretation of the defi- 
nition he quotes. For the reasons I have stated, I am 
not going to re-interpret those definitions. But there 
is one general truth in the case of the question of Scrip- 
ture and its interpretation which it may be well to point 
out. Every Catholic statement about the authority of 
Scripure differs from every Protestant statement about 
it in one very vital and determining respect. However 
absolute the statement may sound, it is not complete; 
there is at least one other idea implied or stated elsewhere, 
without which it is incomplete. 

The true Protestant, for whom the Bible was sufficient, 
necessarily conceived it as quite complete; he thought it 
was workable, or even possible, simply to believe “what 
the Bible says.” Now, the Bible does not say anything. 
A man may be said to say something in that sense; be- 
cause he can say it in various ways in answer to various 
questions; because, if we do not understand what he 
means, we can ask him. He can not only speak but talk. 
But a book cannot talk. You cannot say to a black 
bound volume lying on the table, “I did not quite catch 
the point of what you said about giving tribute to Cesar,” 
or, “Do tell me a little more about the Unjust Steward.” 
A man for whom that book is the sole authority must 
somehow treat its statements as intrinsically intelligible; 
as, by taking them all equally literally, or in some other 
way. The Catholic believes at once much less and much 
more than this; indeed by believing much more he is ulti- 
mately required to believe much less, in the superstitious 
sense of believing. It is not the only case in which he 
begins with faith and goes on to freedom. 

The -Catholic believes that all that the Bible means is 
true; and that the Church is the interpreter of what the 
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Bible means. That is quite a different thing; that is quite 
intelligible and workable; and to that I most heartily and 
joyfully assent. For that means that the authority I serve 
is a living thing, a being whose meaning and mind and 
voice and nature I know; not a sort of sors virgiliana 
taken from a dead book in the bookshelf; a random selec- 
tion of words which I have to take literally or take fanci- 
fully or find myself unable to take at all. A mind I trust, 
alive in the modern world, will decide which of those say- 
ings means this or that, what is symbol, what is irony, 
what is naked narrative with or without a moral, or what 
the moral may be. I know the moral will not be immoral. 
I know that Catholic confessors will not tell Catholic 
soldiers that certain passages about Amalekites mean that 
all Christian conquerors are morally bound to massacre 
their prisoners; yet that was what the Presbyterian 
pastors insisted on after the defeat of Montrose, as being 
the plain words of Scripture. I know the Pope will not 
suddenly announce that the story of Abraham means that 
all Christians are called upon to practice polygamy; but 
that is what the Christian body commonly called the Mor- 
mons accepted simply as what the Bible said. Hence every 
Protestant, every man writing in a Protestant tradition or 
atmosphere, has an association or implication about Bibli- 
cal inspiration different from ours; he reads something 
into the very words which they do not mean for us, and 
misses what they do mean for us. His mind is full of the 
echoes of terrible oracles too directly challenged, talking 
in unknown tongues without an interpreter. His mind is 
full of the effects on men who have found in the desert 
the fragments of an archaic inscription ; which, when spelt 
out letter by letter, seemed to be terrible and to turn the 
world upside down, as it did for the Anabaptists or the 
Mormons. That is what they mean by being afraid of 
literal inspiration. That is what, in their new reaction, they 
mean by being afraid of the Bible; exactly as they always 
accused us of being afraid of the Bible. But that is not 
what we mean by believing in the Bible. We are not read- 
ing an inscription on a tomb but picking up hints in the 
house of a friend. We are not reading anything, in that 
sense. Our guide is a guide and not a guide-book. 

In the matter of medieval and modern economics, I 
have a difficulty which I can only express by saying that 
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Mr. Lunn does not seem to have heard the news. I 
admit it is seldom possible to learn the news from the 
newspapers. But I should have thought that people as 
clever and well informed as Mr. Lunn had learned by this 
time to read between the lines of the newspapers. Any- 
body reading between the lines, or indeed anybody looking 
out of the window, ought to have realized that industrial 
capitalism has completely collapsed before our very eyes. 
Capitalist industrialism, the modern economic organiza- 
tion, has already been completely disorganized; it is in 
rout. It has suffered defeat, admitted defeat and signed 
articles of surrender, including an indemnity. That act 
of surrender is called the Dole, which is a complete con- 
fession that Capitalism cannot feed its own employees on 
its own principle, but has to borrow the principle, or a 
scrap of the principle, or a sort of sentimental and incon- 
clusive Socialism. At least, it must either be regarded as 
a feeble form of the State salary promised by Socialism, 
or else it must sink in Mr. Lunn’s estimation to the des- 
picable level of the Dark Ages, and assume the humble 
and even abject form of Catholic almsgiving and Chris- 
tian charity. Whatever it is, it is not the condition of in- 
dustrialism providing the workers wth luxuries. It is the 
confession that industrialism cannot provide the workers 
with livelihood or life. It is the confession that men must 
be kept alive by medieval largesse, because they would 
certainly die by modern business methods. As far as 
economic principles go, we have simply called in St. 
Francis of Assisi as a practical person to feed them, be- 
cause Bentham and Mill and Cobden and the rest were 
theoretical people who could only starve them. If it be 
answered that the final catastrophe was due to the War 
and not the system, it remains true that the system was 
such that such a catastrophe was final. Incident- 
ally it is incorrect, for capitalism is a series of catas- 
trophes ; it implies a margin of unemployed which varies 
only in degree. But in any case, the answer is obviously 
useless. If capitalism will not work in war it will not 
work in practice; in the practical crises which come to 
historic states. If industrialism cannot survive war, it 
cannot survive what simpler societies do survive. 


Now the difference between the Guild and modern in- 
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dustrialism was not a difference of detail but of design. 
or that group of guildsmen in this or that respect man- 
aged to fulfil their ideal. I am not accusing modern in- 
dustrialism of failing to fulfil that ideal. I say that it 
never had that ideal; I say it did have the diametrically 
contrary ideal, if systematic selfishness and the sanctifica- 
tion of avarice can be called an ideal. The men who 
founded modern industrialism, both in theory and practice, 
did not pretend to any other. They did not profess to 
aim at a Just Price; they professed to buy things for less 
than their worth and sell them for more than their worth. 
They did not profess to bind men into brotherhoods in 
which each should limit himself for the good of all. They 
professed that each must follow his own self-interest 
ruthlessly; and only on the assumption that everybody 
was equally selfish did they even hold out some strange 
academic hope that it might be for the good of all. They 
did not profess to set a standard of honest work or of 
decent wages; at the best they said these things would 
eventually come out of ruthless competition. They did 
not come; and that was the first defeat in the long disaster 
of the industrial experiment. And as in the final dis- 
aster that produced the Dole, at each of these stages the 
modern system has only been saved by surrender. As a 
steamer going on the rocks might reverse its engines, it 
has only been possible to save its existence by reversing 
its principles. Tories saved it from torturing children by 
an interference of the State which Cobden and the rest 
regarded as the arbitrary act of a medieval king. Trades 
Unions saved it from beating down wages to famine-point, 
and destroying its own home-market, by a combination 
which Cobden and the rest (along with nearly all educated 
people) regarded as a blind and barbarous conspiracy 
against economic law. So it was, in their sense; for it was 
the Guild stirring in the grave. 

Anyhow, in Mr. Lunn’s opinion small and narrow 
societies are alone suited to the ideal of the Guild; and 
presumably he means that our own larger societies must 
have the other ideal or no ideal.’ Small and narrow 
societies are suited to the idea of a fair price, to the idea 
of fair wages, to the idea of fellowship and self-sacrifice 
for the sake of fellowship. Small and narrow societies, 
however, have not so many facilities for creating a chaos 
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of swindling prices, a riot of profiteers, a tyranny of 
trusts, a wilderness of slums, a fantastic fortune in mil- 
lions for any blackguard who may have chosen to begin as 
a blackleg. Small and narrow communities are not suited 
for these large experiments. Does it not occur to Mr. 
Lunn that, in this case, there may perhops be something 
to be said for small and narrow communities? 

And if Mr. Lunn happened to be aware of what is 
going on in the world, he would see for himself that his 
compliment to ruder and simpler societies is well deserved. 
At this moment all the European peasantries, especially 
the Catholic peasantries, are really in a commanding posi- 
tion because they deal with realities, while all the indus- 
trialists are left to eat machinery and all the financiers to 
feed on paper. That is the end of the great modern 
materialistic civilization, which men like Mr. Lunn wor- 
ship for its success. 

The other point remaining can only be noted here in a 
very few words. Mr. Lunn professes to answer my argu- 
ment about the contrary charges against the Catholic 
Church by an argument which amounts to saying that 
there is no such Church. Whatever other argument is 
true, that is false; and his own book is the first witness to 
its falsehood. He implies that all the voices that have 
called the Church black and white, tall and short, loose 
and strict, large and small, may after all be right; pre- 
sumably because the Church was only a chaos of casual 
eccentrics including all these things. In the historical 
cases involved, the argument is certainly quite unsound. 
Of course there might be anywhere a man as meek as 
Edward the Confessor or as fierce as the first Simon de 
Montfort; but our critics certainly do not merely criti- 
cize somebody called Simon for being fierce or somebody 
called Edward for being meek. They do definitely say 
that it was the spirit of the Church that produced such 
frightful fierceness and such abject meekness. In other 
words, they know that Catholicism is one thing, if Mr. 
Lunn does not; only it is a thing that they cannot ration- 
ally explain or even make head or tail of. In one place 
Mr. Lunn deals with such differentiation by the weary old 
Victorian business about racial destiny and how Hindus 
cannot help being Hindus. That is an argument that 
paralyzes the brain itself; since I have only to say that I 
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cannot help being Catholic and Mr, Lunn cannot help 
hating Catholicism. But men always tend at last to that 


miserable mental slavery, except where the Faith has 
come to free the human mind. 





Human Progress 
G. K. CHESTERTON 


SAW an article the other day in a little paper of the 

uplifting sort, an article contributed by a man for whom 
I, for one, shall always feel great sympathy and respect, 
if only because of the torrent of tosh that was poured out 
against him—I mean Lord Haldane. Nobody on earth is 
less likely to find his spiritual home in Germany than I am. 
A man like Houston Chamberlain, really going there as to 
his spiritual home, reminds me of nothing but Judas 
Iscariot going to his own place. But the joke about the 
spiritual home was chiefly tossed about among vulgar ad- 
venturers of the sort who have no home, let alone spiritu- 
ality. They were the very people who had most fulsomely 
flattered Prussia when it was the fashion to flatter Prussia. 
They reproached Lord Haldane for the very Teutonic 
nonsense which they had been talking unintelligently 
when he was talking it intelligently. The whole of the last 
Victorian phase was full of that nonsense; and people 
were peculiar for not talking it—I confess I am proud 
to remember that I was one of the peculiar ones. Very 
likely we shall have the same nonsense in the next phase. 
For they have done what it always needed in the case of 
nonsense—they have found a new word for it.. Hence- 
forth our nonsense is not to be Teutonic ; it is to be strictly 
Nordic. Perhaps somebody will say that the North Pole 
is his spiritual home. But he will work for England all 
right, when the next great war comes as a result of such 
nonsense. 

But the essay to which I refer was not concerned with 
this old political quarre!. It was concerned with the gen- 
eral idea of progress, or the improvement of human 
society in the process of time. Progress like Teutonism, 
was one of the Victorian idols which looked a little dam- 
aged after the Great War. But what interested me about 
the matter was this: that Lord Haldane, a man of very 
large and liberal mind, came to the optimistic conclusion 
in the matter chiefly for a particular reason. He said he 
thought the average of mankind had been uplifted, and 
that was the reason that we did not so clearly perceive the 
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peaks and the high places. I have a difficulty in believing 
this in the direct and popular sense. I feel it hard to con- 
ceive myself that Michael Angelo is no longer to be seen 
because a vast mob of Michael Angelos are struggling in 
the street. I cannot think that we suffer from such a 
multiplicity of Shakespeares that Shakespeare is invisible 
among them. Surely it is not quite true that there are 
Aristotles wherever the eye can reach ,and Dantes in a 
dense throng that the eye can hardly fathom. I allow some- 
thing for some respects in which the average of accomplish- 
ment has been raised. More people can read and write: 
but even against a background of the Dark Ages we 
hardly see Dante preeminent because he could write— 
but rather, possibly, because of what he wrote. 

But I am prepared to take the question in a somewhat 
more general and symbolical form. I take it that what 
Lord Haldane meant was that, while the very greatest 
would probably be an exceptional in our time as they 
were in their own time, there is larger proportion of the 
fairly clever and cultivated than in simpler stages of 
history. And that is a very interesting question, though 
doubtless a very difficult one to determine, for we can 
never know exactly what an Elizabethan or an ancient 
Athenian was really like as we should know it with the 
first plimpse of his face or the stupidity as we at his. 
There is always a difficulty—first, about what is really 
superiority ; and, second, about what sort of simplicity is 
nearest to superiority. But I am inclined to think that 
he would be at least as much astonished at our stupidity 
as we at his. 

There was a Euphuist in one of Walter Scott’s novels 
who was dressed up as an old woman minding the cows, 
and betrayed his disguise by saying “I am she, O most 
bucolical juvenal, to whose care are committed the milky 
mothers of the herd.” If a number of our London juve- 
nals, who are not at all bucolical, were to meet that Eliza- 
bethan gentleman, with his huge ruff and his tall talk 
in that style they would think him an extravagantly arti- 
ficial product. Yet it is probable that the Elizabethan 
gallant really knew far more about the milky mothers of 
the herd than the little London boys, who probably think 
of all milk as coming from a milk-can, The Elizabethan 
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gallant was, after all much nearer to the cow. Twenty 
minutes’ walk might take him from Whitehall to some 
place where cows were milked. Even in the sentence 
for which he was derided (and which was not, perhaps, 
a triumph of tact considered as an attempt at diplomacy 
and disguise) there was, after all, a real natural fact 
translated into rather unnatural language. And that is 
true of almost the whole of Elizabethan literature. 

It sounds to us unreal to call wine Bacchus and war 
Mars; but they did drink to the point of drunkenness 
and they did fight to the point of death. There was noth- 
ing unreal about wine or blood, with which they painted 
the town red, any more than about milk with which they 
painted their pastoral pictures white. And those pastoral 
poems and prose romances in which they delighted are not, 
as many modern people suppose, merely artificial and af- 
fected. They are not half so artificial and affected as 
half a hundred modern realistic novels about absinthe 
or gin. Nature is very close behind the artifice of the 
Arcadian poet. Artifice is very close behind the natural- 
ism of the newer thing called the novel. Some readers 
of the old Cavalier love-lyrics may be inclined to say 
that they prefer a girl who is called Ghloe and behaves 
like a girl to one who is called Joan and behaves like a 
maniac. The fantasy is all on the surface of the old 
songs and the sanity within. But in much of more scien- 
tific fiction, the saintly is outside in the form of dullness 
and the fantasy is inside in the form of lunacy. 

The point here, however, is this: that when thinkers 
like Lord Haldane talk of the average having risen, what 
they mean is that they prefer the level of the little boys 
in the street to that of the little boys on the farm. They 
cannot really suppose that the whole town population is 
raised to the height of the individual rustic called Wil- 
liam Shakespeare coming up to London, or Robert Burns 
coming up to Edinburgh. They know that some men stand 
up like lamp-posts above the grey pavement, as other men 
stand up like trees above the green field. What they mean 
is that they prefer the pavement to the field First, how- 
ever, a street of paving-stones is seldom found to grow 
lamp-posts ; and a field does in a sense grow trees. And 
second, while we can (so long as the machinery works) 
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use lamp-posts for light, we can hardly cut them up for 
firewood ; still less can we devour them for food. But 
we can get food from an orchard or fuel from a forest. 

Both these truths have a certain analogy in life close 
to nature. All peasants are not poets; but sky and land- 
scape are always giving a chance to the poet who is a 
peasant. And touching the much more practical question, 
when the rest of civilization breaks down, peasants still 
have a chance. They can still live, while the lunatics 
of the town are trying to plough the pavement or pick 
apples off the lamp-posts. Now the question at issue 
really is whether this average level of men is much im- 
proved by having the urban instead of the rural sort of 
simplicity or dependence. It seems to me that there was 
much more chance of liveliness when the things with 
which such simple people dealt were at least primary and 
poetical, and not subordinate and mechanical things. The 
village poet can get lost in the wood, but only the village 
drunkard can get lost round the lamp-post. 

In politics, for instance, it is true in any case that the 
simple are too much influenced by the clever and too little 
by the wise. But, though the village orator may have it 
too much his own way in the inn parlor, he cannot quite 
falsify the facts about the village. He cannot prove that 
the village drunkard is a teetotaller or the village idiot a 
sage. When politics were more local, they were more 
truthful. But the town level which Lord Haldane thought 
“lifted” is really at the mercy of the wildest lies. Its 
teachers really do presume on ignorance—the ignorance 
of town populations. They make monsters of men so 
that hardly one fantastic feature is recognizable. They 
say things of public men that nobody who had ever seen 
them could believe. And (as I have said) nobody had 
better reason to know it than Lord Haldane. 





Why “G. K. C.” Became a Catholic 
Translated from “La Vie Catholique” 


In an interview in La Vie Catholique of March 21, 
1925 Mr. G. K. Chesterton, describes why he became a 
Catholic : 


“Before reaching Catholicism, I passed through various 
stages and had a long struggle. You must know that a 
section of the Church of England call themselves ‘Anglo- 
Catholics.’ They believe that they have the true tradition 
of the Church of Christ. Thus, before becoming a Catho- 
lic—or, as we say, Roman Catholic—we have first to 
solve the problem of the legitimacy of this claim of the 
Anglo-Catholics, and that often takes a long time. 

“Tt is difficult to explain in detail the various stages 
through which I passed. After much study and thought 
I had reached the conclusion that all the evils from 
which England suffers—Capitalism, Imperialism wrongly 
understood, Industrialism, Plutocracy, Destruction of the 
Family, etc—are due to the fact that England is not 
Catholic. But the whole Anglo-Catholic position was that 
England had remained Catholic in spite of, and even 
because of, the Reformation. Now, in my judgment, it 
is illogical to pretend that England is Catholic. I was 
bound, therefore, to turn to the real Catholicism, Roman 
Catholicism. 

“You wish to know what Catholicism has brought me? 
It is not easy to say. I had many Catholic ideas before 
my conversion, and my outlook in general has but little 
changed. Catholicism gives us doctrine. It gives a rea- 
sonable basis to life. It is not only a question of author- 
ity, but of first principles, on which our judgment can 
rest. For instance, people here are always talking about 
modern fashions and the indecency of female dress, but 
all their criticism has no reasonable foundation, because 
these people no longer know what chastity is. Now, a 
Catholic knows and esteems chastity, and consequently 
he knows what is wrong with modern feminine fashions. 
That is merely an example of how Catholicism provides a 
solid basis for all our judgments, enabling us to test our 
ideas and our way of living. There is no aspect of life 
which cannot be harmonized with its principles.” 
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